CHAPTER III

THE shed stank strongly of rotten straw, dry dung and wisps
of hay. In the daytime a grey light filtered through the roof,
At night there was the squeaking of mice, and silence.
The mistress of the hut surreptitiously brought Gregor
food once a day, in the evening. A pitcher of water stood
buried in the dung-fuel bricks. Life wouldn't have been too
bad, but he had smoked all his tobacco. He was tormented
by his situation during the first day and, unable to hold
out without something to smoke, in the morning he crawled
over the earthen floor and collected some dry horse-dung
in his hands. He rubbed it in his palms and made it into
cigarettes. In the evening the master sent him withered
leaves torn from a copy of the Gospels, a box of sulphur
matches and a handful of dry clover and roots. Gregor was
overjoyed, smoked until he was nearly sick, and had his
first sound sleep on the dung-bricks.
Next morning he was awakened by his cossack friend
running into the shed and shouting sharply :
" You asleep ? Get up ! The Don has broken its ice ! "
And he laughed heartily.
Gregor jumped to the floor, bringing the dung-bricks
rumbling down behind him.
" What's happened ? " he demanded.
" The Yelanska and Vieshenska cossacks have risen on
this side, Fomin and all the government at Vieshenska
have fled to Tokin. They say that Kazanska, Sumilinsk and
Migulinsk districts have also risen."
The bunches of veins swelled on Gregorys brow and neck,
his eyes spurted little green sparks. He could not conceal
his joy ; his voice trembled, his black fingers fidgeted with
the fastenings of his greatcoat.
" And here in your village ? Has anything happened
here ? " he asked.
" I've heard nothing. I saw the chairman just now and